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THE MEXICAN PROBLEM: SELF-HELP OR 
INTERVENTION 1 

A FEW miles from Puebla, the second city of Mexico, 
stands the famous pyramid of Cholula. From the 
midst of a rolling plain, girt by rugged mountains, 
rises an artificial mound that the elements have softened into 
a semblance of a hill. A pretentious church of rococo archi- 
tecture crowns its summit, from which the curious traveler may 
count the scores of other church domes that dot the plain, or 
fix his gaze on the majestic mountain wall that culminates in 
the snowy crest of slumbering volcanoes. Alike in fertile plain 
and in frowning peak Nature here seems prodigal of her wealth 
and beauty to a degree that is unusual even in this land of 
colorful and charming contrasts. 

Man's handiwork marks and mars the scene. Mud hut and 
votive mound recall the humble native toiler, who, under both 
pagan and Catholic tutelage, has tilled the neighboring fields, 
delved in the more distant mines, and more recently learned to 
labor in the modern factory. Over all the Spaniard has placed 
the symbols of his faith and his culture, and likewise of his 
ruthless power. Thus Cholula and its environs epitomize the 
life history of Mexico. The mound with its native foundation 
and Spanish superstructure represents the two factors, aborigi- 
nal and intrusive, which have determined the country's devel- 
opment in the past and will doubtless condition it in the future. 

To their forced combination with the Spaniard, four centuries 
back, the leading groups among the Mexican aborigines brought 
several significant contributions, notably : a tribal organization 
still represented by a vigorous communal life ; a cultural basis 
that manifested itself in the Mayan hieroglyphs and the Aztec 
Calendar Stone, in artistic pottery and textiles, and in mono- 
lithic buildings of genuine architectural merit; and a sturdy 

1 In accordance with their general policy, the editors assume no responsibility for 
the views expressed or recommendations advanced in this article. — The Editors. 
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physique, capable of enduring prolonged abuse in warfare or 
in labor. These are factors which make for survival rather 
than for self-help. Hence, after three centuries of contact with 
a superior civilization, the Mexican peon, whether of native or 
of mestizo stock, remained hopeless, ignorant and unprogres- 
sive, his native ability undeveloped, his legal rights ignored, 
and his productive power mortgaged to the limit. The exist- 
ence of an ill-assimilated and quasi-servile agricultural popula- 
tion, predominantly Indian in blood, side by side with a cul- 
tured aristocracy of foreign origin, constituted one of the 
gravest problems bequeathed by the Spanish colonial system 
to modern Mexico. 

During the three centuries of Spanish colonial rule, Mexico 
gained a racial and cultural admixture of permanent value. 
Crude as was the ordinary Spanish conquistador and ruthless 
as were his methods of domination — even when mitigated by 
the restraining influence of the clergy — he nevertheless gave 
the natives better laws and a new language, and he permitted 
when he did not help the missionaries to carry on their work 
of Christianization and civilization. Despite these benefits, his 
system made for repression rather than for progress. The 
people of New Spain were subjected to an autocratic control 
which rendered both Creole and Indian more or less irrespon- 
sible and seemingly incapable of self-directed progress. 

The first half-century following the separation from Spain 
witnessed little improvement. The Creole replaced the Span- 
iard in political control but gave freedom neither to the natives 
nor to the greater part of the mestizos. The new leaders fought 
over the virtues of centralism as opposed to federalism, or 
championed liberalism against clericalism. Small was their 
regard, however, for the masses that tilled their fields or filled 
their armies. During a half-century of strife the mestizo gained 
some slight social recognition. An Indian became president 
for a few troubled years and another was the intellectual leader 
of his day. Nevertheless, neither class as a whole secured 
essential justice. 

During this half-century three conspicuous personalities 
emerged, each representing a distinct type of political experi- 
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ment. Augustin de Iturbide ushered in a short-lived Creole 
empire of which he was the most conspicuous victim. Mexi- 
can self-determination evidently was not content with the trap- 
pings of native royalty. Warned by his fate, the next self- 
appointed leader, Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana, did not 
definitely assume the royal state his ambition craved, but at 
intervals during thirty troubled years he actually exercised 
royal power under the guise of a republican administration. 
As little did the people accept his destructive regime. Then 
came forward the philosophical liberal, Benito Juarez, but even 
his honest intentions failed to clear the political horizon or 
bring to a long-suffering people any guarantee of lasting peace. 
Monarchy, centralized autocracy, and philosophical liberalism, 
as represented by native exemplars, failed to develop any ade- 
quate response in the people at large. 

At the same time various external influences were making 
themselves felt, although not always in the form of open inter- 
vention. From the constitution of the United States Mexican 
doctrinaire publicists copied federalistic principles which they 
could not understand — principles that ran counter to the whole 
course of their previous development. Great Britain offered 
easy loans that cemented her immediate commercial interests, 
laid the basis for permanent financial dependence, and later 
gave occasion for more open intervention. French literature 
and philosophy, particularly the positivist doctrines of Auguste 
Comte, attracted enthusiastic devotees among Mexican littera- 
teurs and lawgivers, but cured no deep-seated ills of the body 
politic. During this same trying period hostile forays by 
Spain, France and England, singly or in combination, terri- 
torial aggression by the United States, and Maximilian's tragic 
attempt to establish a monarchy supported by French bayonets, 
showed that the unfortunate country, torn by domestic dissen- 
sion and lacking the elements of self-confidence, was in con- 
tinual danger of foreign conquest or internal dissolution. Such 
a dissolution promised to be even more pitiful than the con- 
temporary downfall of the Central American Confederation. 
The one hopeful event of this distressing time was the steadfast 
resistance of Juarez to European control — a resistance ably 
seconded by the diplomacy of William H. Seward. 
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For the mass of the Mexican people, the political changes 
that preceded the last quarter of the nineteenth century, brought 
neither social uplift nor economic betterment. It was at this 
juncture that they were subjected to a new external influence — 
modern capitalism. The railroad was the most prominent 
symbol of the new era, for it strengthened the centralization of 
political control, hastened industrial development, linked to- 
gether diverse areas, and for the first time gave the peon a real 
chance to migrate. The railroad also stimulated the cultiva- 
tion of staple products, gave access to mines and oil fields, de- 
veloped textile factories, encouraged the production of smelters, 
coke ovens and steel plants, hastened the improvement of 
harbors and roadsteads, led to the rebuilding and beautifying 
of cities, and marvellously expanded foreign and domestic 
trade. So much for the greatest instrument of intervention 
that Mexico has experienced since the Spanish conquest. 

By this same agency centralized autocracy, directly encour- 
aging and allying itself with foreign capitalism, was enabled to 
rivet its hold more firmly on the country at large. The chief 
exponent of this system, who was to give a new meaning to 
the Spanish-American dictatorship, was Porfirio Diaz, a native 
of Oaxaca. In his veins flowed the blood of the Indian min- 
gled with that of the Spanish conqueror. Appreciating as few 
Mexicans have appreciated the weaknesses of his fellow coun- 
trymen, he firmly believed that for them his personal rule 
offered the one remedy. His methods were simple but effec- 
tive. He must have a military establishment at home capable 
of maintaining order and he must develop the resources of his 
country by the aid of outside capital. Hence the combination, 
foreign and domestic, that wrought in one generation the 
wonderful material transformation of Mexico. 

The historian would find it difficult to accept the opinion of 
the enthusiastic speaker who once began a list of the world's 
great leaders with the name of Jesus of Nazareth and ended it 
with the name of Porfirio Diaz, and yet it would be equally an 
error of judgment to deny the Mexican dictator a place among 
the great men of his century. Remembering that he belonged 
to the nineteenth rather than the twentieth century and that 
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he was the self-appointed leader of a retarded people, the 
writer is not disposed to judge Diaz altogether harshly. He 
was courageous with an abiding faith in his own judgment and 
powers. Able to assume a ruthlessness that terrorized his 
enemies, he conciliated and won adherents by knowing when 
to stop bloody proscriptions and where to distribute personal 
favors. No abiding friend of Diaz ever came to exile, penury, 
or death through the latter's will. In less than a quadrennium 
after his first accession to the presidency he was able to build 
up a politico-military control that was not destroyed by an in- 
terregnum of four years, during which the reins of govern- 
ment were in the hands of a friend. Without serious opposi- 
tion at home or abroad, Diaz returned to the presidency and 
became, to all intents and purposes, a permanent dictator. 
The new form of enlightened despotism, or " Diazpotism ", 
which he established was in more than one respect beneficial, 
at least in its earlier years, though it became a byword ere its 
author fell from power. Yet it assured to his native land a 
generation of tranquility. 

The beginnings of modern industry in Mexico during the 
rule of Porfirio Diaz worked a great change in the life of thou- 
sands of peons who became industrial workers. In his new 
r6le of mechanic, factory operative, or railroad employee, the 
Mexican workingman exhibited a considerable aptitude for 
routine tasks, and he very rapidly altered his manner of living. 
He discarded his picturesque garb for prosaic denim overalls. 
Oftentimes he began to show evidences of having made occa- 
sional visits to the barber shop. He became something of a 
traveler, taking his womenfolk and children with him or readily 
adopting others in his new habitat and providing for them 
more bountifully than before. His wages continued to rise, 
but not so rapidly as his desires. Less contented and less 
docile than his ancestors had been, he was easily roused by 
labor agitators. It may be of interest to remark in passing that 
not a few of the labor leaders of this period were Mexicans 
who had resided for a time in the United States. Even the 
repressive measures of Diaz, typified by the massacre of strik- 
ing mill-operatives at Rio Blanco, could not quell the more 
serious manifestations of working-class discontent. 
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The same spirit spread abroad among the agricultural labor- 
ers, and there showed itself in the growing demand for indi- 
vidual landholdings. Possibly few who voiced this demand 
could explain it rationally ; but the program was an attractive 
one, particularly in those districts where former village com- 
mons (ejidos) had been confiscated — often at the behest of a 
foreign mining corporation or other group of concessionaires. 
Furthermore, discontent showed itself among the growing cler- 
ical and managerial groups, who joined with the less influential 
professional men to form an expanding middle class. This 
element felt the pinch of higher prices, but was more directly 
influenced by some definite political movement, such as Madero's 
campaign on the issues of " effective suffrage " and " anti- 
reelection ". 

It may be a sign of salutary progress when people begin to 
ponder the problems of modern industrialism ; but it is fraught 
with danger when less than a fourth of the adult population 
can read and write and when few possess political experience. 
Herein lay the failure of Diaz. His rule, like that of the earlier 
viceroys, had done less than it should have done to educate 
the masses and train them for political and economic responsi- 
bility. The danger is still greater when industrial unrest is ac- 
companied by lack of communications and extreme hetero- 
geneity of population. All of these conditions united to han- 
dicap the Mexican people when they struck blindly against Diaz 
and his supporters, domestic and foreign. They drove him 
from power, but they displayed a woeful ineptitude for united 
action, and it is not yet certain that they have developed a gov- 
ernment capable of preserving immediate order or giving 
promise of ultimate stability. 

With the fall of Diaz a new chapter begins in the melan- 
choly story of the Mexican's struggle toward enlightenment, 
economic freedom and political self-respect. Diaz's successor 
was a political dreamer who believed that his Utopian visions 
embodied practicable realities and that party catchwords could 
work political miracles. Francisco I. Madero was a man caught 
by the wave of revolution and borne on its crest. The tempest 
appeared to break at his bidding, but he could not control its 
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direction nor could he regulate its force. Irresolute though 
dictatorial in his attempts at guidance, he proved to be weaker 
than the selfish interests whose power he could not measure 
and whose malevolence he blindly ignored. He possessed 
courage without constancy, but his love for the common peo- 
ple was unfeigned. Many Mexicans still revere him as the 
patron saint of their unfulfilled aspirations. 

During the brief months of his presidency international events 
so shaped themselves that the United States alone could effec- 
tively intervene in Mexican affairs, helpfully or otherwise. The 
Taft administration and its representative in Mexico City as- 
sumed an attitude of uncertain friendship. It is doubtful 
whether any foreign influence could have preserved the gov- 
ernment of Madero from the results of his quixotic stubborn- 
ness, but there is little evidence of effort on the part of our ad- 
ministration to save him or to ward off the period of anarchy 
that would almost inevitably follow his overthrow. Our troops 
were massed along the border while sinister rumors as to their 
purpose or prospective use circulated in the political and finan- 
cial centers of both countries. While such rumors may well be 
discounted, the essential point is that in 191 2 the existing gov- 
ernment of Mexico needed the moral and material support of 
the United States and did not receive it. 

Apparently President Wilson was willing to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the downfall of Madero's successor, General 
Victoriano Huerta, although the latter was bound to fail in his 
attempt to reenact the rdle of Diaz. Having broken from the 
leash, the Mexican people could no longer be curbed by the 
outworn methods of a dictator. Many shrewd observers be- 
lieve that an uprising would have eliminated Huerta, had 
American troops never landed at Vera Cruz. That event 
hastened his overthrow, for the dictator, astute as he showed 
himself in other matters, failed in this instance to make full use 
of the opportunity to rally patriotic sentiment in his own be- 
half. 

Of Carranza it is difficult to speak with certainty. A pro- 
German his enemies called him, and in act and word he seemed 
to justify many of their charges ; but his friends claimed that 
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he was merely giving too much latitude to his spleen against 
the United States or that he was yielding to the demands of 
the military clique that kept his government alive. Under his 
rule, graft and peculation permeated the public service, but he 
had to permit this, his apologists asserted, if he wished to con- 
tinue in office. No Spanish-American executive in recent 
years has tried so persistently as he to arouse a sentiment 
against the United States among his neighbors. It would not 
be wholly unjust to characterize Carranza as a " stand-pat " 
opportunist, gifted with a spirit of stubbornness rare even in 
the western hemisphere. At a time when he should have wel- 
comed American aid, he repelled it with a disdain that did not 
encourage a second proffer. On the other hand it seems that 
all tentative offers from this side of the Rio Grande were ac- 
companied with conditions repugnant to Mexican ideas of 
national honor or to Carranza's personal pride. The forces of 
intervention and of self-help were certainly working at cross- 
purposes during the past five years, but at least during this 
period Carranza made a determined effort at independent 
action. 

One of the most significant features characterizing the period 
of Carranza's regime was the marked tendency toward social- 
ism. In Sonora and Yucatan radical socialistic experiments 
were carried out. In the former state, General Calles issued a 
program of prohibition and labor reform that would have 
meant little short of a social revolution, had practice not failed 
to keep up with precept. In Yucatan, General Alvarado, Car- 
ranza's representative in the peninsula, became imbued with 
the principles of socialism and started to carry them out in a 
manner wholly autocratic. His Comisidn Reguladora became 
the sole agency for disposing of henequen, the fibre used in 
making binding-twine, and for a time the American Harvester 
Trust had to pay double for its raw material. The home 
planters gained little from the enhanced price ; the government 
of Carranza profited only to a moderate degree. The where- 
abouts of some fifty million pesos, the supposed surplus credited 
to the Reguladora in 1918, is still one of the mysteries of re- 
cent Mexican finance. Wages were increased on an unprece- 
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dented scale and hours of labor reduced to the minimum. 
Such sudden changes had the natural effect of unsettling all 
social and economic conditions. Laborers rode in carriages 
while their employers walked — not in itself a mournful spec- 
tacle — but unfortunately higher wages for the masses meant 
idleness and inefficiency. Too often their new leaders encour- 
aged the workingmen to take to the bush or to the towns, 
abandoning their regular tasks. Even the new emphasis given 
to schools and other educational agencies failed to counteract 
these unfortunate movements. 

Yucatan affords the most notable instance of state socialism, 
but such industrial centers as Vera Cruz, Puebla, Aguascalientes 
and Tampico, also showed alarming symptoms of the prevalent 
social unrest. Strikes and lockouts, accompanied by theft, 
arson, assassination and actual starvation have afflicted these 
communities during the past five years and resulted in the most 
bitter manifestations of class-hatred. These experiments have 
only slightly benefited the classes they were intended to serve, 
although the government has at the same time legislated to 
give greater freedom to women, to improve the condition of 
children, to advance sanitation and public health, to distribute 
lands and improve cultivation, and to alleviate the miserable 
housing conditions of the laboring population. The insistent 
necessities of the military budget, not to mention public graft, 
were largely responsible for frustrating these measures of social 
reform. 

One of the most-criticized features of the Carranza program 
was the Constitution of 19 17, designed to replace the Constitu- 
tion of 1857. The earlier document, as a charter of philosophi- 
cal and political liberalism, had served in a measure to protect 
personal and property rights, and had appealed strongly to the 
idealism of a few political thinkers whom Diaz permitted to 
expound their doctrines on condition that no attempt be made 
to carry theories into practice. In actual administration, never- 
theless, the Constitution of 1857 had remained a dead letter in 
so far as it conflicted with the personal wishes of the dictator. 
Revision was urgently needed, but revision honestly undertaken 
with due regard for the foreign and domestic interests involved. 
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In the writer's opinion, the new constitution, though it pur- 
ported to do for social justice what its prototype had done for 
political liberalism, was undeniably disappointing. In its text 
was embodied a mass of minute domestic legislation, much of 
which was so far beyond the comprehension and practice of 
the average Mexican administrator that effective and equitable 
administration could hardly be expected. Formulated gradu- 
ally by means of ordinary statutes and after an opportunity had 
been afforded for enlightening public discussion, the reforms 
which were enunciated in the constitution might serve to pro- 
mote the education of the masses in principles of social better- 
ment; but when promulgated suddenly en masse the same 
measures could not be expected to produce wholly beneficial 
results. In not a few instances, these enactments were simply 
utilized by self-seeking politicians as a means of currying favor 
with ignorant constituents or were rendered nugatory by the 
inability of both the common people and the officials to make 
so abrupt a transition from an era of social and economic priv- 
ilege to a novel regime of social democracy. 

In the United States a very wide publicity was given to the 
articles of the constitution dealing with the regulation of for- 
eign investments. A certain section of the American press — 
perhaps it is unnecessary to particularize — seemed especially 
anxious to arouse public opinion against Article XXVII, by 
which, among other things, American interests in Mexican 
petroleum deposits were adversely affected. In passing, it 
may be remarked that more than one of Mexico's Caribbean 
neighbors have been concerned with the problem of regulating 
the exploitation of their petroleum resources by foreign capital 
and have studied or imitated Mexico's experimental attempt to 
solve this problem. As one student of the question tersely 
puts it, a Spanish-American country posessing rich oil-fields is 
in the embarrassing position of a pretty woman without dower 
— her honor is at stake. 

Not all commentators on this puzzling Article XXVII have 
been willing to grant that it represents an honest attempt to 
deal with the oil problem. Some have ascribed its adoption to 
the machinations of the German minister to Mexico or to sheer 
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malevolence toward American interests. Before assuming, 
however, that such an imputation of unfriendly motives can be 
a sufficient explanation of the situation, one should attempt to 
visualize the attitude of some of the more far-sighted Mexicans. 
They, at least, desire sincerely to preserve the natural wealth of 
their land from predatory exploitation and premature exhaus- 
tion. Warned by America's eleventh-hour efforts to conserve 
natural resources, Mexican leaders might conceivably come to 
the conclusion that the better course was to be forehanded in 
preventing powerful aggregations of capital from securing a 
strangle-hold on the country's natural wealth. While jurists 
argue the question whether the doctrine of self-determination 
implies an imprescriptible right on the part of a backward 
nation to reserve for itself in whole or in part the enjoyment of 
its own natural resources, the leaders of such nations may per- 
haps be pardoned for assuming that they are justified in ex- 
ercising that right. In this conflict between the immediate 
demand for cheaper petroleum and the disputed rights of a 
backward population lies the crux of many an unhappy con- 
troversy between the more progressive nations, on the one 
hand, and states like Mexico, on the other hand. The exist- 
ence of similar problems in respect of Costa Rica, Colombia 
and Panama, and the likelihood that these problems will in- 
crease in number and complexity, point to the desirability of 
establishing some impartial tribunal for their adjudication. 
Some writers, indeed, assert that the oil-producers desire, not 
to settle their differences with the Mexican government, but to 
keep the controversy open as a covert threat of intervention. 

The educational program of the Carranza government was 
constructive and far-reaching. The new emphasis on local re- 
sponsibility in public instruction was a departure from the 
principle of centralization which had been so prominent in the 
policy of Porfirio Diaz, but, far from weakening the educa- 
tional system, the decentralization of control appears to have 
had a distinctly salutary effect. Public statistics and personal 
reports alike indicate that under Carranza's administration the 
common schools had a larger attendance than during the rule 
of Diaz. Such was the testimony given the writer at that time 
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by Senor Andres Osuna, who, like many of his enthusiastic as- 
sociates, was trained in the United States ; and similar reports 
came from Yucatan, Vera Cruz, Puebla and San Luis Potosi, 
not to mention the more progressive states that line the Amer- 
ican border. Carranza and his supporters clearly recognized 
that the education of the unlettered masses was the most urgent 
necessity of the hour. Instead of succumbing to discourage- 
ment in view of the inadequacy of their resources, the govern- 
ment adopted whatever practical measures could be devised to 
meet the need. The head of the National Preparatory School 
proposed to make that institution less like a French lycee and 
more like an American high school, adapting it to more demo- 
cratic requirements than it had served in the past. Another 
leader, who had been eminent in the Diaz administration, 
planned to bring to the Mexican peon the type of instruction 
that has made Hampton and Tuskegee justly celebrated. The 
creation of a score of such institutions is one of the crying 
needs of Mexico. 

To be sure, the picture has its darker side. Like all branches 
of the civil administration, the school system was relegated to 
a position of secondary importance as compared with the army, 
and military expenditures necessarily constituted a first charge 
on the national treasury while educational projects were handi- 
capped by neglect and lack of funds. Banditry and civil con- 
flict were too prevalent in some districts to permit the secure 
and uninterrupted development of the schools. Moreover, 
there were complaints about graft and about the inadequacy of 
teachers' salaries ; such complaints, however, have been directed 
even against the American public schools. During the closing 
days of Carranza's administration these conditions rapidly grew 
worse. He alienated many of the leading educators and cut 
appropriations to the minimum. So many schools were forced 
to close their doors that we may say that he left the system of 
public instruction — his chief pride — much less efficient than he 
found it. 

With all his good intentions, Carranza failed to achieve his 
major purposes. However persuasively he might appeal to his 
own people to help themselves, or to his Hispanic neighbors to 
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stand united against the dominant Anglo-American, and how- 
ever progressive his policies of internal reconstruction may have 
been, he succeeded neither in laying the foundation for a suc- 
cessful foreign policy nor in keeping his own house in order. 
His stubborn antagonism toward the United States may be ex- 
plained on the grounds that the conditions attendant upon his 
own recognition by Washington had not been conducive to 
cordiality, that many of the influences emanating from the 
United States tended to increase his ill will, and that uncer- 
tainty regarding the issue of the Great War encouraged him in 
cherishing illusory hopes regarding the success of his neutral 
and Pan-Hispanic policy. Judged by its results, however, Car- 
ranza's failure to establish cordial relations with the United 
States was little short of a calamity for his government. It 
was one of the principal reasons for his ultimate downfall. 

In maintaining domestic order Carranza was only partially 
successful. His authority, to be sure, extended over the greater 
part of the country, including the larger cities, the chief ports 
and the connecting railways. Within this area the government 
functioned in a fairly regular manner and the common people 
seemed, for the most part, to follow their usual routine. Never- 
theless, even within the bounds of Carranza's actual jurisdic- 
tion, there was not sufficient security to permit a full resump- 
tion of normal civic and economic life. For instance, there 
were so many reports of train wrecks and holdups that one 
feared to undertake a journey by rail ; the traveler bold enough 
to venture on such a journey was certain to witness evidences 
of extreme misery at wayside stations and in the overcrowded 
cities, if he was not subjected to serious inconvenience and 
hardship himself. Possibly no other Mexican chieftain could 
have handled better than did Carranza the extraordinarily diffi- 
cult task of restoring law and order in a country which had 
grown accustomed to anarchy and civil war. 

The revolution of last year brought to an end an experiment 
in self-help from which many friends of Mexico had hoped to 
date her regeneration. In certain quarters there is a tendency 
to regard the people of Mexico as incapable of continuing the 
experiment or reviving it in a form more acceptable to the 
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United States ; with this pessimistic judgment is usually coupled 
a more or less candid advocacy of intervention as the neces- 
sary means of last resort for the protection of American inter- 
ests. It is the writer's opinion that could their views be ascer- 
tained the majority of the American people would not welcome 
further military intervention. Military measures against Mex- 
ico would be attended with risks of terrorism and of permanent 
estrangement, as has been demonstrated in Haiti, Nicaragua 
and Santo Domingo. It is not to be expected that after a cen- 
tury of independence the people of Mexico would supinely 
submit to hostile invasion ; nor would they readily accept any 
economic or political regime that outsiders might think best for 
them. They may have failed lamentably to improve their 
opportunities, but they have given such unequivocal evidence 
of a desire to help themselves that no intervention should be 
sanctioned unless it promises to develop still further this spirit 
of self-help. 

It may be asked, what kind of intervention is best suited to 
this end ? First and foremost, a loan adequate to meet Mex- 
ico's immediate requirements is sorely needed. Almost every 
branch of public service and of private industry awaits the re- 
vivifying impulse of foreign capital. Unlike Carranza, the 
present rulers of Mexico seem desirous of negotiating such a 
loan, as the only alternative to a continuance of economic hard- 
ship and civic unrest. Had Carranza displayed a like spirit 
and a willingness to approach the American government in a 
conciliatory manner, he might have obtained the means of 
strengthening his own administration and of bringing it to a 
less tragic conclusion. Instead, the course which he adopted 
led quite inevitably to the downfall of his government. In 
May, 1920, Mexican politicians had recourse to the traditional 
method of nominating by bullets rather than by ballots a pres- 
idential candidate whose selection might later be given the 
sanction of a formal ballot. One may condemn the methods 
by which Obregon and his friends put themselves in office, but 
such methods were no novelty for Mexico, and regardless of 
the theoretical legitimacy of their title to authority, the mem- 
bers of the successful faction are now responsible for the gov- 
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ernment of the country, and through them alone, if at all in 
the immediate future, may peace and prosperity be established 
on an enduring basis. 

To achieve this end they need a temporary loan. The re- 
sources of the country, if properly administered, would be 
adequate to warrant very large advances of capital ; but in view 
of Mexico's record of repudiation and reckless expenditure, of 
forced loans and unlawful confiscations, and of bank-deposit 
seizures, foreign governments and financiers might show a 
pardonable hesitation when asked to extend aid to a Mexican 
government. The present administration, it is true, can hardly 
be held responsible for the above-mentioned irregular financial 
expedients. In order to obtain loans, however, it must in some 
measure contribute to the restoration of confidence in its own 
trustworthiness. Perhaps the most practicable method of 
effecting this purpose would be the acceptance by the Mexican 
government of some system of inspection or supervision which 
would give publicity to their accounts and assure their credi- 
tors that the funds were being put to proper use. Such pub- 
licity could be secured without undue damage to national in- 
terests and without injury to national honor, provided that a 
fair amount of frankness and tact were exercised by both parties 
to the transaction. Because the Mexicans are a sensitive peo- 
ple, it would be the course of wisdom to require the fewest 
possible signs of foreign control and to refrain from exacting 
special territorial or economic concessions or specific constitu- 
tional changes. A loan granted to Mexico on reasonable but 
generous terms would be profitable merely as an investment, 
but it would be worth infinitely more as an earnest of more 
harmonious future relations between the United States and its 
hitherto distressed and distrustful southern neighbor. On the 
other hand, by accepting such a temporary loan, those who 
direct the policy of Mexico would place their government on a 
firm basis, establish tranquility at home and confidence abroad, 
and — what is perhaps more to the point — remove pretexts for 
military intervention. 

To discuss the desirability of a government loan to Mexico 
may possibly seem inopportune at a time when the people of 
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the United States are restive under the weight of taxation and 
dubious about the wisdom or feasibility of collecting the ten 
billions already loaned to European states. Loans, however, 
cost less than military campaigns and do not produce the rancor 
which so often results from " pacific " blockades and kindred 
quasi-belligerent acts. A loan is probably the most economical 
of all the measures which have been suggested for dealing with 
Mexico. If, nevertheless, Congress should prove unwilling to 
grant a direct loan to the Mexican government, the present ad- 
ministration at Washington could still do much to assist Mex- 
ico merely by extending prompt recognition. 

The Mexican people have accepted General Obregon as their 
president, complying with the letter if not the spirit of their 
constitution. A refusal to recognize Obregon might conceiv- 
ably lead to his overthrow, because non-recognition by the 
United States carries considerable weight. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to see what would be gained by encouraging another 
violent overturn in Mexico. And even should non-recognition 
not lead to a new revolution, it certainly would obstruct what- 
ever efforts Obregon might make toward restoring political and 
economic stability, just as the Wilson administration's delay 
in recognizing the Acosta government handicapped Costa Rica. 
Recognition, if accorded, should be full and frank. To insist 
upon the previous repudiation of Article XXVII of the Mexican 
Constitution would be to provide the Mexican government with 
new grounds for hostility and distrust. If, in accordance with 
the promises of both de la Huerta and Obregon, the provisions 
of Article XXVII and allied enactments are not to be construed 
as possessing a retroactive character, there is no serious reason 
for protest on the part of the United States. Certainly there is 
no occasion to press the series of demands respecting religious 
and property rights which Secretary Fall would force on the 
Mexican government before recognizing it. 

Recognition followed by an immediate loan would meet the 
more urgent though not the more fundamental problems of 
Mexican finance. There would still remain a previous debt 
which with its accrued interest is measured by the hundreds of 
millions, and to this must be added the enormous claims grow- 
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ing out of ten years of revolution and brigandage — in all, an 
indebtedness of a half billion or more. The sum is too great 
to disregard and affects too many nations. Undoubtedly the 
country can in time liquidate her obligations. Other govern- 
ments were too busy during the war to press for settlement, 
nor are they likely to do so while the present spirit of world 
unrest prevails. In the process of liquidation the United States 
will present enormous claims involving the lives and property 
of its citizens. Because of this definite interest the writer ven- 
tures to suggest that in case the ordinary diplomatic agencies 
fail to effect a settlement, we submit our claims, including those 
involving concessions in the Tampico oil fields, to an impartial 
world tribunal. Experiences with similar claims in the days of 
Jackson and Hayes were not of a nature to inspire confidence 
in the moderation of claimants or even in our own fairness. 
England, France, Spain, Germany, Italy and Japan are not 
better qualified as adjudicators. On the other hand Mexico 
and the United States, some twenty years ago, had recourse to 
the arbitration of the Hague Tribunal in the " Pious Fund 
Case ". 

Claims and concessions form only two of the factors that im- 
peril friendly relations between the United States and Mexico. 
The disturbances small or great that periodically arouse our 
southwestern border have made that area a most unproductive 
school of Pan-Americanism. The issues growing out of the 
Panama Canal affair have not always tended to promote mutual 
respect between ourselves and our southern neighbors; nor 
while the defense of the Canal rests wholly upon the military 
and naval prowess of the United States will the intervening 
nations feel sure that either the powerful northern republic or 
her possible antagonists will respect their neutrality and terri- 
torial integrity. The periodical rumors about the acquisition 
of footholds in Lower California or on the coasts of Central 
America and Colombia by the Japanese will be fostered by 
chauvinistic journals as long as the United States withholds 
support from a league able to regulate such disturbing ques- 
tions without arousing the fears of those who dwell in these 
strategic areas. Indeed, American policy has often been of a 
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character well designed to impel Latin-American nations to- 
ward friendliness with the rivals of the United States. 

It would not be an act of unalloyed altruism were the United 
States to adopt the policy of extending recognition and tempo- 
rary loans and referring to arbitration the difficulties which im- 
pair friendly relations with Mexico as with other Spanish-Amer- 
ican States. A peaceful land is a better customer than a coun- 
try in perpetual turmoil. American commerce with Mexico 
and the Caribbean states will vary with their confidence in 
American integrity and unselfishness. And the same remark 
may be applied to the prosperity of American investments in 
these countries. 

During the few months of General Obregon's administration 
he has given the people of Mexico and their well-wishers a 
larger measure of confidence than any other leader of the past 
decade. He has maintained reasonable security throughout 
the country, and at the same time has materially reduced the 
army without turning the soldiers adrift. He has initiated a 
program of social legislation that provides for further distribu- 
tion of land, for a new and better system of public instruction, 
and for necessary labor legislation, but without unduly truckling 
to the classes affected. He has promised to restore the bank 
reserves and deposits confiscated by Carranza, and to establish 
the fiscal system of the nation on a firm and honest basis. For 
the first time in ten years the budget shows a balance, a situa- 
tion that may not wholly please his enemies, but which gives 
point to his expectation of beginning to pay interest on the 
public debt. He promises to treat justly all who have legiti- 
mate concessions and investments in the country and freely 
invites foreign capital to cooperate in Mexico's regeneration. 
Better than all else, his administration stands ready to discuss 
the troublesome petroleum problem on the basis of mutual 
rights and privileges. His program is as yet necessarily one of 
promises, but the initial steps give a reasonable measure of hope 
to all who wish him success. 

Another form in which the United States might advanta- 
geously lend aid to Mexico would be by assisting the latter 
country to meet its educational problems. The untrained and 
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unprogressive peon affords a standing proof of Mexico's need 
in this respect. Intervention in the form of educational assist- 
ance would entail no risk of arousing distrust. American 
capitalists who in better times drew an income from Mexican 
investments are under a certain obligation to promote the en- 
lightenment of the peon, for they have become, in a sense, 
responsible for his welfare inasmuch as they are, to a consider- 
able extent, his employers. It is gratifying to note the fact 
that American capitalists in the past have not been entirely in- 
sensible to this responsibility, and that American missionaries 
have cooperated with Mexican educators in the common task 
of social betterment. 

At this late date no one but an obsessed Prussian would 
propose to Mexico the recovery of her lost provinces. But 
the memory of the distressful forties should quicken the spirit 
of cooperation on both sides of the border: on the part of 
Mexican leaders it should serve as a warning against provoca- 
tive actions ; and on the part of the United States it should 
afford a reason for shunning even the appearance of aggression. 
Helpfulness and intelligent mutual confidence must replace 
jealousy and indiscriminate recrimination, if American diplo- 
macy is to play an effectively altruistic rdle toward Mexico 
or American capital to have a function more beneficial than the 
touch of Midas. Such a policy is virtually indispensable if the 
Mexicans are to be successful in overcoming their handicap of 
physical and racial diversity and in lifting themselves above 
the status of perpetual dependency which it has been their mis- 
fortune to experience in the past. 
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